The Chi/ Service
cations of the divorce between aristocracy and govern-
ment which is to-day characteristic of most States is
reflected in the habits either of the Foreign Office or
the Diplomatic Service. It is certainly rare for a British
embassy abroad to have any wide or continuous contact
with sources of opinion outside what Bagehot called the
"highest social circles"; and any survey of the Foreign
Office personnel will show that its selection is still largely
based upon the assumption that about 65 per cent of
the natural diplomatic talent in Great Britain is to be
found in one or other of eleven leading public schools.
"Despite the reforms," writes Mr. Nightingale, "en-
vironmental advantages still weight the balance heavily
in favour of the propertied and the professional classes."
The point of this is the simple one that all the leading
figures in the public services, whether the Civil Service
or the defence forces, come, in fact, from an extra-
ordinarily narrow class within the community. With
individual exceptions they bring to their work an atti-
tude which accepts the fundamental assumptions of the
present social order as outside the realm of controversy.
Their range of thought, the limits of the decisions they
think wise, are, therefore, largely set by the fact that
they arise within the framework given to them by those
assumptions. Within them, I do not doubt that they are
capable of great imaginative insight. Granted the assump-
tions, the men who have built the Health Insurance
system, the Unemployment Insurance service, and the
Factory Inspection system, have little need to apologize
for them$elves. But the real test comes not when work
has to be done within the assumptions, but at the margin
where those assumptions are changed. Here we dwell
in a twilight world of guesswork simply because the strain
involved in the acceptance of new assumptions is one to